PARLIAMENTARY   GOVERNMENT

Meanwhile the nation was serving its apprenticeship to univer-
sal suffrage at the various elections and gaining experience of
the machinery of an electoral campaign, such as electoral com-
mittees, meetings, posters, and the distribution of voting-papers.
The oath of fidelity to the emperor, which since 1858 not only
deputies, but candidates for election as well had been required
to take, had not succeeded in eliminating republicans from the
assemblies. The students seized every opportunity of demon-
strating against the Government. The Paris Press, which had
become very violent since a mere declaration had been accepted
as sufficient for the foundation of a newspaper, was openly attack-
ing the existing regime. The total number of votes and the pro-
portion of opposition deputies increased at every election, while
the official candidates were losing both votes and seats. In 1869
the right, which desired the maintenance of the absolutist Em-
pire, found itself in a minority; even the majority of the official
deputies were calling for a change in the regime. Napoleon now
resigned himself to choosing his ministers among the deputies
forming the majority. The Senate ceased to act as guardian of the
Constitution and resumed the role of a House of Peers. This
amounted to a return to parliamentary government.

The Corps Ugi$latif9 returning to the tradition prevailing in the
Chambers, split up into groups: the right, which was in favour
of an absolutist and warlike policy, the right centre, which favoured
a parliamentary Empire, and the left centre, formed of Orleanists
who had rallied to the Empire. The republican left, which was
opposed to the Empire, was divided into three parts, the gauche
ouverte, or 'open left5, which was ready to admit those imperialists
who had rallied to the Republic, the gauche ferm$e> or 'closed left',
which admitted none but republicans, and the 'irreconcilables',
whose leading orator, Gambetta, had recently revived the name
of Radical. These three groups were to survive under other names
till the end of the nineteenth century. Outside the Chamber there
were also the insermntis (non-jurors), who refused to take the
oath and were to become the leaders of the Commune.
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